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Actually, this photograph was taken at the college’s nursery 
by El Yanqui photographer Patti Armstrong 


High interest among 


firms to replace PFM 


Monterey Peninsula College’s 
$200,000 food services operation 
has gone out to bid. The ASMPC, 
the authorized contractors, are 
now accepting and reviewing 
proposals for the contract year 
beginning June 15. The deadline 
for proposals is May 25. 

Robert Griffin, Assistant Dean 
of Student Personnel, says 15 
letters have been sent out solicit- 
ing proposals. 

‘‘We’ve had several responses 
from. companies that we never 
contacted,’’ Griffin said. ‘“‘By 
word of mouth, other firms have 
learned what we are doing and 
they let us know that they are 
interested.’’ 

Griffin has also informed all 
interested firms that the food 
service employees are members 
of the Restaurant . Employees 
Union, Local 483. ‘‘The workers 
being members of a union has 
presented no problems,’’ said 
Griffin. ‘‘Several of the compan- 
ies I’ve spoken to already deal 
with various unions. They stated 
that there have been no problems 
in that area.”’ 

Affirmative Action 

Under general conditions of the 
proposal, all interested firms 
must submit copies of their 
affirmative action plans to Dr. 
John Rivers, MPC’s Affirmative 
Action Officer. 

‘‘There was no solid evidence 
that PFM (the current contractor) 
ever had an affirmative action 
plan,’’ said Donald Young, MPC 
Business Manager. “In the 
places where we had problems 
last time, we plan to tighten up 
this time.”’ 

According to Griffin, the suc- 
cessful agency will have to main- 
tain the highest ethical relation- 
ships with its employees and 
customers. It will also have to 
comply with the provisions of 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

A consultant is evaluating the 
possibilities of using the food 


or 


services as an educational pro- 
gram. 
facilities,’’ said Young. ‘‘with a 
view of how they can be adapted 
to an available class situation. 
However, the earliest this could 
be done is the Fall of 1978.”’ 

A second proposal, that the 
MPC College District take overt 
cafeteria operations, is not even 
being considered. 

‘*Since the ASMPC administers 
the contract, they would have to 
approach the school and ask that 
the district take over,’’ Young 
said. ‘‘They haven’t done. that 
and there is no indication that 
they will.’’ 
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Union decision 


VA debtdelayed 


By Mike Kemelek 


Remember the $70,000 the 
college was alleged to owe the 
Veteran’s Administration 
May? Collection of that amount 
has been held off pending a legal 
determination. 

“It’s a point of law. The 
school’s right to due process 
wasn’t observed,’’ according to 
Tony Mackey, campus veteran’s 
officer. 

The Constitutional right to 
‘‘due process,’’ as it applies here, 
means that the school wasn’t 
notified in advance that it might 
be incurring the debt, and did not 
have sufficient opportunity to act 
on the liability. 


The $70,000 represents total 


over-payment liability, or amount 
improperly paid to veterans at- 
‘tending MPC, from fall 1975 
through spring 1976. Veterans 
occasionally receive unearned GI 
Bill education funds by signing 
for courses and not attending, or 
by not completing course re- 
quirements. Money thus obtained 
is legally due to be refunded to 
the government. 

‘Instead of billing schools for 
the money,’’ Mackey said, ‘‘the 
VA has been trying to pursue 
return of overpayments from 
individual veterans. But the VA 


last | 


claims a dual liability---the school 
attended by the veteran may be 
liable if he doesn’t pay up. Some 
schools have taken the VA to 
court on this.”’ 

Dean of Students Jack Bessire 
elaborated, saying, ‘‘The state of 
Colorado pressed suit against the 
VA on behalf of its — public 
colleges, and the state was up- 
held. The court cited violation of 
the due process rule.”’ 

As yet, Mackey said, no school 
has had to pay for overpayments 
collected by veterans. 

‘‘We were informed that- the 
federal effort to collect such 
liability payments from schools 
would be halted for 60 days,’’ 
Mackey said. 

Bessire added that the -VA is 
now holding hearings and exam- 
ining the regulation--Public Law 
22-123--which covers the ‘dual 
liability’ issue. ‘‘The Veterans 
Administration should decide 
what its requirements are in 
advance, make them known so 
that everyone has time to act, and 
then enforce them,”’ he said. 

‘‘MPC had never been notified 
of any institutional liability before 
last spring. We maintain that our 
right to due process was not 
granted either, as in the Colorado 
case.’’ Bessire claimed. 


MPC teacher election is set 


‘By Mike Kemelek 

A marathon bargaining session 
lasting into the early morning of 
May 13 made way for an election 
at the end of this month to decide 
representation of MPC teachers. 

The ballot on May 31 and June 
1 will offer three choices to school 
personnel: representation by the 
Faculty Association (FAMPC), 
the MPC Teachers Association 
(MPCTA), or to be represented 
by no group at all. 

Several members of the two 
organizations met with school 
administration and Educational 
Employment Relations Board 


_ (EERB) representatives until 4:30 


PFM MANAGERS 


Mike Simpson talks with Mary Kay Fioti, who was recently 
named the new local manager by Professional Foods 
Management. Simpson submitted his resignation earlier this 
month. In the issue prior to this, it was mentioned that the 
cafeteria workers were paid $.50, when they were actually 
making $2.50 an hour. Photo by Luz Rodriguez 
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‘cape. 


am on Friday morning before 
agreeing to the election and its 
conditions. } 

The terms of the election 
include representation for school 
counselors, librarians, and divi- 
sion chairpersons as well as 
teachers. The full-time teachers, 
which in the past have largely 
been represented by the FAMPC, 
will vote on campus, while the 
part-time instructors, formerly 
most of MPCTA’s membership, 


Local 


By Kim Bui 


The taped-up windows practic- 
ally beg to be peeked over. A few 
silhouettes teeter on the window 
ledge, peering into the darkened 
Student Center to gauge the 
people, the thrust and beat of the 
band. $2.50 entrance fee is pretty 
stiff for a’ dead dance, pretty 
reasonable if it all clicks. 

Once the money is slid into the 
doorguard’s box, there’s no es- 
The sign above the table 
puts it simply ‘“‘You leave, you 
pay again.”’ 

The sudden shift from lit 
entranceway to dark dance floor 


effectively disguises figures lin- 


ing the rail and walls. The noise 
begins to pile up, spilling past the 


‘plants and balcony. 


People’s bodies, people’s voic- 
es and top AM rhythms crowd the 
main room. There’s an art to 
moving from spot to spot - 
avoiding glowing cigarettes, jut- 
ting combs and careless elbows. 
And always, there’s the sideways 
glance, the slight smile that says 
‘*Maybe...”’ 

Once the band settles into its 
particular sound, the actual danc- 
ing space spills into the specta- 
tor’s gallery. Couples move 
further away from the band, 
closer into the silent watchers 

The heat increases, as_ the 
bodies pack tighter. Steam 


will cast their ballots by mail. All 
teachers, regardless of experi- 
ence and length of service, will be 
eligible. 

According to Dr. Whitney 
Baines, an instructor in Life 
Sciences and vice-president of 
FAMPC, ‘‘Everyone on the April 
payroll unit will be able to vote. I 
think the election will result in a 
fair, complete bargaining unit 
being represented. We should all 
be able to work with it.’’ 


motion 


clouds the untaped windowtops, 
blown-dry hair sleeks to shinywet 
faces. Silk-screened Ts, flowered 
tops and haltered affairs cling to 
slowly dampening skin. A muslin 
top is flung to a near-by chair. 
Shoes poke dim corners. 
Suddenly, there’s a run on 
cokes (35 cents a cup) or whatever 
booze was smuggled in. The first 
band leaves, thanking the danc- 
ers for a ‘‘really good set’’, the 
second straggles in. The lights 
slowly go on - sweeter smoke 
blends with the cigarette haze. 
The second band finally swings 
into its jams, sweeping most of 
the dancers along with it. Heads 
are tossed back, hands raised and 
clapping; someone’s jitterbugg- 
ing near the front. Motion - teeth 
and hair and swirling bodies. 
Around 1 am, the band makes a 
motion to leave. The crowd calls 
for an encore, stomping feet and 
whistling. One last rocker, then 
the lights go on. Sweat-streaked 
faces grin, ‘‘Wasn’t that fantas- 
tic??? The doors are (finally) 
swung open, icy night air tingles 
exhausted feet and hands. 7 
The floor is littered with paper 
cups, cigarette butts and an illicit 
beercan or two. The clean-up 
crew begins to straighten over- 
turned chairs and tables. Some- 
one remembers the covered win- 
dows and climbs on a bench 
Peering out, he begins ripping. 
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SPORT takes on sex : 


By Mike Kemelek 


For a while I intended to devote this space to some solemn 
commentary on former President Richard Nixon’s TV confessions, 
but something happened to change that plan. Far more 
knowledgeable writers than I have done that man to, death these 
past weeks -- and years -- anyway. It’s just as well. | 


New inspiration came as I was browsing at a magazine rack and 
noticed a particular cover featuring a very attractive woman. More 
than attractive. Bright skin, perfect teeth, bare midriff, nipples 
poking darkly vivid through a thin pink top. Ordinary, you say? For 
OUI magazine, yes, or even NEWSWEEK, occasionally. 

But there was something different, unexpected here that left me 
momentarily confused. The name of the magazine was drawn in 
hard-to-read’ script and partially hidden behind the cover-girl’s 
head. I looked closely, reading it. 

SPORT magazine! I hadn’t even glanced at an issue for five years 
or so. Now it stared back at me with an unexpected, hefty, braless 
come-on. Fond memories followed the confusion: I must have been 
nine or ten when I went up to a rack in my neighborhood candy store 
in Jersey City and bought by first magazine, and it was a copy of 
SPORT. Willie Mays was on the cover, taking a big swing and 
striding into the pitch with flawless follow-through. Rows of fans 
formed blotches of color in the first base boxes beyond Mays. I 
remember that cover as if I had it in front of me now. 

For years I grew up with SPORT, and Baseball Digest, absorbing 
the worshipful treatment of professional athletes the former 
provided, and the long lists of statistics and careful predictions of 
Baseball Digest, which I would classify and memorize as a physicist 
does with atomic weights. I knew the batting averages of Joe 
Pepitone and Ed Kranepool, the first basemen--my position--for the 
two New York teams, for each of their major league seasons, and of 
all their teammates. 

I bought the May issue of SPORT, with its vivacious cover-girl, 
read it from front to back, and did a fast dozen years of catching up 
with the attitudes toward sports that today’s kids are being fed. 
How my old friend has changed. 


1 already knew that the American twelve-year-old boy 
understands that a ballplayer’s salary is more important than his 
batting average or pitching record. But if this issue of a once Boy’s 
Life-like magazine is any indication, that kid is getting pushed into 
maturity a lot faster that I was. The busty lady on the cover turns 
out to be a pro golfer, and she’s quoted as saying why she couldn’t 
take off her blouse,while doing a soap commercial: “‘ ‘I can’t,’ she 
said, after much giggling and hesitation. ‘I’m not wearing a bra...] 
never do.’’ At least the article didn’t say how much she was getting 
to do the commercial. . 

A regular column, Sports Talk, quoted athletes on their views 
about mixing sex and sports. Bill Lee, the Red Sox Pitcher, says 
that sex is ‘‘soothing’’ before game time. A piece on Frank Tanana 
of the California Angels has Frank saying, ‘I’m not out to go to bed 
with every chick I can get my hands on. If I was, I’d be messing 

myself over.” 

It turns out that he shows rare restraint: on page 70 begins a 
special section titled, ‘‘Sex in Sports: a key to winning.’’ Here 
today’s adolescent will read about after-hours gang bangs between 
whole pro football teams and crews of local jock-groupies. The next 
piece (choice of words?) in that section is by a cheerfully confessing 
sports-groupie, who describes everything but the horizontal 
nitty-gritty of her pleasure: ‘‘Three years’ experience as a 
cheerleader in San Jose taught me the technique of turning on 
athletes. No sports groupie on earth could out-flirt, out-grab, or out 
hustle me.’’ Then, ‘‘There ain’t nuthin like the cheeks of an 
athlete! Those firm, rounded buttocks out there in the huddle. Yes, 
you found me out. I’m a cheek freak.”’ 3 


I’m not sure I really wanted to find out. And I wonder how 
healthy it is for today’s adolescent who picks up a magazine on what 
may be his favorite topic, sports, and gets something resembling 
one of Charley’s Angels on the cover, and soft-core banter inside, 
instead of Willie Mays and stories about the last days of Ty 
Cobb---the subject of a hair-raisingly good article | remember once 
reading in the old version of SPORT; the name of the author escapes 
me. 

That grubby little kid down the block wearing the Giants cap and 

collecting baseball cards---are those still sold?---now reads about 
impotence, the underwear preferences of lady golfers, five-year 
deferred contract payments, antitrust legislation, and the cocks- 
manship of his favorite ballplayer. Without shaking a finger at all 
that, the kid is not reading about sports any longer. 


The current SPORT magazine is more suitéd for grasping in the 
left hand and taking into the bathroom. Or is it not intended for 
teenage boys anymore? 

Or am I living in the past, when baseball meant nothing more 
than late-inning rallies, ‘‘fleet’’ baserunners, and American 
virtues? A song of the sixties asked, ‘‘where have you gone, Joe 
Dimaggio?’’ Joe, of course, is selling coffee these days. | 


Letters 


What happened to granola? 


To The Editor: 


Last semester an effort was 
made by the student council to 
improve the quality of the Food 
Service. Their concern yielded 
partially | successful results: 
‘‘health food’’ was offered in 
minimum variety at maximum 
prices. This semester, however, 


the health food service has been, 


terminated for no apparent rea- 
son. An explanation for this 
termination has not been forth- 
coming. I can only assume that 
the profit motive is at work here; 
unfortunately ‘‘junk food probab- 
ly sells better among our student 
body. — 

_ Clearly, the eating habits fost- 
ered by the current service result 
in pathological conditions accord- 


ing to basic facts we know about 
nutrition. That such a ‘‘junk’’ 
service is located in an institution 
of higher learning is a sad irony 
springing from a conflict of 
interests: the increase of dollars 
versus the increase of human 
health. Possibly at least their 
foods could be offered at reason- 
able prices. 

1. Vegetable soup 

2. Avocado sandwiches with 
sprouts & cream cheese » 

3. Granola 

4. Fresh juices 

5. Salads (without junk dressing 
contributing vast quantities of 
sugar & mayonnaise) 

6. Whole wheat bread without 
sugar : 

Michael Girand 


Nixon skillfully handled 


By Lisa Setzer 

Like a small dog with a bone, interviewer David Frost skillfully 
chewed the last shreds of Watergate as ex-President Richard Nixon 
defended his “‘actions’’ by saying that he had done what he thought 
was right for the country. : 

In this first telecast of a four-part series, Nixon was subjected to 
an intensive 90-minute’ well-researched interrogation by Frost. I’m 
sure that many, including myself, came away with the feeling that 
Nixon remains firm in his convictions that he never did anything 
illegal or morally wrong. 

The interview held no startling revelations although Nixon did 
seem a little humbler that usual. But this was no doubt all part of 
his well-planned act to appeal to the emotions of the audience. . 

One thing about the program that impressed me was. how well 
researched and good Frost’s questions were. At one point, when he 
was reading off a list of quotes, Nixon kept saying,’’...stop, stop let 
me clarify that...’’ - 


Nixon would not admit to have ‘‘obstructed justice’’ but he did 
allude to the fact that he had delayed part of the investigation. Mere 
semantics, Mr. Nixon. Clearly this was an admission of guilt. 

Toward the end of the program Nixon paused and said in 
retrospect he was guilty of letting the American public down, 
expecially young, aspiring politicians. Truer words have never been 
spoken by him before. 

I was more interested in seeing how Frost was going to deal with 
Nixon than how Nixon was going to respond. My mind was already 
made up about Watergate and Nixon’s role in it and no matter what 
he said in the interview was going to change my opinion. : 

I’m fairly certain that a majority of the audience had also made up 
their minds either way before the program was aired. As for those 
who were taken in by Nixon’s cunning and crafty performance, well, 
there’s always going to be someone who refuses to face the truth. 

Judging from this first interview the others should be technically 
excellent but will lack the audience appeal that the first had because 
Watergate is a very popular and controversial subject. David Frost 


should be congratulated on his superior performance and handling 


of the ex-President. 


BSU agrees 


To The Editor: 


It is interesting that you would © 


run an article in the last edition of 
the El Yanqui about MPC’s Board 
of Trustees appointing a student 
to serve as a member of the Board 
in a non-voting capacity. 

In the Fall semester of 1975, 
the Black Students Union placed a 
series of demands on the Board of 
Trustees and one of “those de- 
mands dealt with placing a stu- 
dent on the Board Of Trustees. 
The Black Students Union recent- 
ly sent a letter to the Board 
advising it that this demand still 
has not been resolved. I find it 
hard to conceive of a college that 
so carefully cultivates an image of 
progressivism for itself suddenly 
becoming so intransigent with 
regard to allowing students to 
have at least a minimal role in 
decision making. 

The Black Students Union calls 
on all students to stand up for 
their rights and demand repre- 
sentation in the decision making\ 
processes of this institution. 
After all, students are the reason 


for the existence of institutions of . 


learning - or are they? 
David King, President Black Stu- 
dents Union 
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This- edition of MPC Folio ’77 
represents the work of students at 


me) 1G te Monterey Peninsula College. - The 

| essays, fiction and poetry were first 
Vebet selected by English instructors from 
ot, , writing done in their composition, 


composition/literature, creative writing. 


and English communication classes, 
ek, and then sent to the Folio sponsor, who 
4) = made the final selections. 

The photographs were selected. from 
a campus-wide photography contest in 
February. The judging of the contest 
entries was done by students in a 

« photojournalism class and guest photo- 
grapher/judge Jerry Takigawa of the 
Pacific Grove Art Center. 

All written work and photographs are 
the property of the individual writers 
and photographers and may not be 
reproduced without their permission. 


Our apologies to those students 
whose submitted work we were unable 
to publish due to limitations of space, 
especially. to Jane Williams, one of 
whose photographs was a_ contest 
winner. We wish we had. been able to 
publish all the material submitted to us. 
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jane williams 


by Veronica Elaine Bestor 
(English 105, F’76) 


I had endured Stephen’s gentle 
demeanor, his bashful eyes and soft, 
blushing cheeks. But when a lock of his 
light brown hair fell down across his 
forehead, I could no longer keep from 
approaching this image of youth. 

I made my way across the lively, 
crowded room and, after- surveying 


windswept trees, tinted orange in the- 


sunset, through the paned glass beside 
him, I set down my teacup and looked 
up at his expectant face. ‘‘Rough winds 
do shake the darling buds of May,”’ I 
offered. At his disconcertment a laugh 
leapt from me, and his followed suit. 

But he soon regained his composure. 


**You’re Mrs. Heinz’s son?’’ I asked 


quickly, wanting to melt into the glow of 
the dying sunlight that seemed reluct- 


‘ant to leave him. 


‘Yes; Stephen.’’ His voice issued 
from yet unsettled profundity, as he 
watched our right hands meet. I 
returned, “‘Elaine Hutchinson.’’- | felt 
his cool fingers envelop the buxom 
warmth of my own, but my eyes were 
still lingering down the length of his 
neck when our hands parted. We 
looked at each other. The sun it its 


Young, 
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farewell imbued him with apricot 
nectar; a smile rushed up from my toes 
and would have devoured him had it not 
been entrapped in my lips. The electric 
lights in the room were lit and Stephen, 
at the gestures of his mother, gave me a 
nod of apology and turned to draw the 
curtains. The rich wooden surfaces of 
the furniture shone cleanly in the new 
illumination, and the voices of the other 
guests in turn seemed more brightly 
reflected. The room in its hospitality 
and the congeniality of the people were 
so homogeneous that I imagined the 
world beyond our closed drapes gone 
the way of Nietzsche’s God. My 
analogy pleased me and I was just 
embarking on an investigation of it (the 
world was fabricated to keep the masses 
occupied,...no, to divert them from 
their stupidity and offer them security 


-on their own level; that is, corporal...) 


when I noticed Stephen next to me. He 
was very smart, | had heard. ‘’This is 
your first year at Carmel High, isn’t it? 

I’ve seen you there. Our mothers have 
known each other a long time. You're 
interested in science, aren’t you?’’ His 


Continued on page 2 
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prelude 


Continued from page 1 


hands were clasped behind him, leaving 
a modest expanse of pine-green knitted 
chest before me. Above it his lips 
seemed ready to be plucked. They 
parted. 


‘‘Well, to some extent. 
Math best.”’ 

‘Really? I prefer science, because 
it...is closer to reality. But I guess 
science is really dependent on Math. 
What I like to do is know the general 
significance of scientific formulas with- 
‘Out mucking around in all the num- 
bers.’’ His expression wasn’t quite 
amused. He contemplated the Persian 
carpet. ‘“‘Do you like languages? Do 
you speak German?’’ 

‘IT can understand some SAUNA 
I’m taking French.”’ ; 

‘‘With Monsieur Melbert?’’ Echoing 
in my mind was my mother’s calling our 


But I like 


pet rabbit, ‘Mon petit chouchouchou...’ 
I smiled, silently applying the name to 
Stephen. 

‘Yeah. Have you had him?’’ 


Stephen looked at me, and I felt my 
eyebrows assume a journalistic pose. 

‘Yes, I’ve had him for quite a while. 

I also took-German from him. He’s a 
sweetie. Do you like tennis?’’ 

His mouth became 4. crescent of 
white, and just below each eye an 
exquisite pleat appeared. “Yes, very 
much. Do you?”’ 

At his spark of interest my affinity for 
tennis flamed to ardor. ‘“‘Oh, yes. I 
struggle at it endlessly... We must - ”’ 

My mother was approaching, her face 
loud with pleasure at seeing me with a 
young man. Her hand reached out and 
her voice, like the thunder, came soon 
afterwards. 

‘‘You must be Stephen! Hello! I’m 
Elaine’s mother. We’ve heard so much 
about you. So -- you’re as handsome as 
you are bright!’ She gleamed ‘vith 
mischievous charm. In her youth she 


had been dubbed ‘Gee’ (the Girl with - 


the Eloquent Eyes). They were now 
amplified with awesome black lashes 
whose adhesive failed at the corners. 

Stephen smiled. ‘‘Well, we’d better be 
going home. Oh,’’ she patted her 
stomach with her free hand,- ‘‘after 
those delicious cakes I’m afraid I shan’t 
have room for dinner. Byebye, dear.”’ 
She squeezed his hand and headed 
toward Mrs. Heinz. I looked up at 
Stephen, 
tended my hand. 

‘‘Well, goodbye then,’’ I said. 

‘*T’ll see you at school then, I guess.”’ 
His eyes were lowered, and I was 
surprised that he seemed affected at my 
leaving. 

‘*T hope so.”’ 

I went over to our mothers, and he 
followed me. ‘‘Thank you very much, 
Mrs. Heinz. I’ve enjoyed meeting 
Stephen finally.” Mrs. Heinz was a 
small, honest-looking woman. She 


bowed slightly and with her Austrian’ 


accent said, ‘‘Thank you. It was good 
having you.’’ We both looked, smiling, 
at her son. His cheeks reddened, but he 
looked at me and at my delicately 
modulated ‘‘Cheerio,’’ smiled too. 
Mrs. Heinz opened the door. We 
were greeted by zephyr and the sound 
of restless leaves. My mother and I 
stepped out, then turned back. I looked 


i haiku 


by Harold Clark 
(English 102, S’77) 


Warm mounds of softness 
Harbors of moist heat and smell 
Passions are wasted. 


inwardly laughing, and ex- 


dca suis 


quickly at Stephen, 
mother. 

‘““Bye bye!’’ said my mother. 

‘‘Good night,’’ said his mother. 

‘‘Bye,’’ said Stephen. 

My mother and I, arm in arm, started 
to talk down the path. The light from 
the open door was gently withdrawn. 


tall behind his 


KK KK 


That night I recalled Nick, my 
long-standing subject of infatuation. I 
could remember his rumbly voice...but 


not his face. I dug up the yearbook of. 


the year before and looked lengthily at 
his picture. He was much the 
individual, and kind to me in a detached 
way. And he had a very noble nose. 

But I couln’t escape visions of Stephen. 

I saw the blue of his eyes, the peach of 
his cheeks, the red of his lips, as if I 


' were painting him. The next day was 


Sunday. I jumped up from my 
communing with the yearbook and 
phoned my friend Sue to play tennis in 
the morning. 

Swinging my tennis racquet, I walked 
quickly across the moist meadow behind 
the houses on my street. The air was 


clear and cool; there was a song bird in 


my favorite oak tree... I wondered if 
Stephen’ s eyes really were the color of 
the sky. Taking a path through the 
wooded canyon to the _ subdivision 
beside ours, I followed the road to the 
high school tennis courts. Sue’s car was 
already there, and I searched to see her. 

When my eyes fell on Stephen, the 
Order of the Universe seemed lucid 
before me. He was playing with three 
friends. I noticed my friend approach- 
ing me, laughing inquisitively, and 
realized that out of joy I had just hopped 
twice on one foot. I was very pleased 
with my quaint spontaneity. 

Stephen did not appear to notice us, 
as we were a few courts away. But 
when his friends left, he remained and 
watched us. Instantaneously my play- 
ing degenerated to nothingness, and my 
friend and I went to greet him. She was 
acquainted with him and offered him a 
ride home. 

‘‘No, thanks. I feel like walking.”’ 
He was wearing coordinated tennis 
clothes in yellow and blue. I smiled, 
and he smiled. We accompanied my 
friend to her car. 

‘‘Thanks, I feel like walking, too,” I 


‘ 


replied to her question. When she was . 
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gone, I turned to Stephen. The sun was ° 


warm on my back, but it seemed to 
radiate from him. ‘“‘Ey vahnt you,’’ I 
wanted to say. “‘I think I’ll walk to the 
beach. Your house is in that direction, 
isn’t it...?’’ I said. 

aeeaerss 

We set off, across the highway and 
toward the village. From the hills 
behind it Carmel slopes to the sea. We 
walked down the incline at an even pace 
that made me want to whistle, ‘‘The 
Happy Wanderer”’ -- frei atmet draus- 
sen meine Brust, froh singet stets mein 
Mund... outside my breast breathes 
freely, my mouth sings happily-- 

Stephen didn’t turn off to go home. 
We went though the business district, 
which always excited me because of the 
numerous people to observe. As we 
neared the beach I glanced at Stephen; 
he looked preoccupied. I ventured, “‘Do 
you ever wish you weren’t so intellect- 
ual...I mean, that you didn’t know any 


better; so you didn’t have to make 


choices. I guess I mean, do you ever 
wish you didn’t know you have free 
will?” 

We stopped and sat down on a wall by 
the sand to take off our shoes. 

‘‘T don’t think I ever have.’’ His 
toenails were long. | 

We rose and walked towards the top 
of the declivity of sand, beholding 
before us the plain of blue astir, and the 
impending fog. The air felt robust. “‘I 
get tired of thinking. I’m just lazy. 
Shall we run. down?’’ Stephen 
answered with a raising of the eyebrows 
which incorporated the corners of his 
mouth. With.a jump I started bounding 
down the sand dune. He came after, 
passing me with. swift strides and 
turning at the bottom to greet my 
laughter. 
other’s affection naked. Shyly, we 
began to stroll along the cold, damp 
sand, watching the sandpipers in their 
comic obsequiousness to the surge of 
water, and scanning the steep termina- 
tion of the beach with the crisp green of 
the golf-course above it. A gull shouted 
above me. I winced and protected my 
head with my hahd. I looked up at 
‘Stephen’s flushed face against the 
tog-shaded ocean; we laughed at me. 
His hand found mine, and a wave burst 
into applause behind him. We walked 
further in silence. 

“Do you believe in God?’’ I asked as 
we reached the rocks and I began to 
climb cautiously over them after him. 


We stopped, seeing each - 


We jumped on to a little beach beyond. 
Above it was the golf course which 
oozed in thick greenness down to the 
flat. I giggled at my having notice of the 
tall grass. 

‘‘No. I have no reason to,’’ he said, 
taking my hand again, rather boldly. I 
think he had seen the grass too, because 
we found ourselves walking toward it. 

**T don’t really feel too much of a need 
for God now either...but I think I have a 
latent belief in Him. My trust in 
Science and my own independence is 
not great enough to remove a need for 
Him... But I do*how!”’ -- I had stepped 
ona sharp stone on the path leading up 
Irom the sand -- “‘have a theory...well, 


you’ve heard of black holes? They’re | 


places in space where the atoms: have 
changed all they can and become 
neutrons and without opposing electri- 
cal force keeping them apart they 
collapse in on themselves and suck in 
everything with them. Well, inside 
them is complete stability...and, for 
some reason or other, they transcend 
time. So, since we’re all heading for a 
black hole, Science has replaced God... 
for those who just want a- peaceful 
eternity, at least.’ 

We sat among the voluptuous blades 
of grass and our clasped hands rested 
on my knee. I looked down at them, and 
sent the fingers of my other hand to 
examine his representatives. He 
watched. The grass was cool and his 
hand was very warm. I could smell him, 
slightly sweaty and redolent of...soy 
sauce. I contemplated lying down, but 
discarded the idea as too immodest. 
Then Stephen’s hand slid from mine to 
be replaced by the other; the one newly 
liberated gently moved my hair back 
from my face and settled behind me. I 
sat very still as Stephen leaned over. 
Upon my cheek for a moment lit those 
cherished lips; then he sat back and 
looked at me, looking at our hands. A 
neatly executed beginning, I thought, 
but how to progress? 

' “Sir, you compromise my modesty,”’ 
I said softly. He didn’t speak. I turned 
and laughed, and my mouth stumbled 
to his.... 

With closed eyes I whispered, my 
hand raised to a dramatic pose, “‘My 
whole being sings!’’ 

‘‘Really?’”’ .His voice — seemed 
confused between lowness and depth. 
Slowly I opened my eyes, sadly to 
perceive a pimple on the side of his 
nose. 
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the health foodists’ man 


A sprout is haunting America--the 
sprout of health foodists. All the 
powers of capitalist America have 
entered into a lowly alliance to exorcise 
this sprout. Since the health foodists 
are acknowledged to be a rising power, 
it-is high time that health foodists 
should openly, in the face of the whole 
world, publish their views, demonstrate 
the superiority of good food to junk 
food, and rally around the sprout and 
the sickle with a manifesto of the party 
itself. is 

The history of all hitherto existing 
capitalist societies has been that of a 
struggle between the organic food freak 
' and the capitalists. The Tootsie Roll 
maker and the carob muncher, the 
Swanson Dinner industrialist and the 
brown rice connoisseur, the Jack-In- 
The-Box entrepreneur and the lentil 
lapper have stood in: constant opposition 
to one another throughout the present 
century. Up till now, it has been a 
now-hidden, now-open fight between 
those who eat the unadulterated prod- 
ucts of the earth and the white-collared 
carnivores who push the chemical bile 
of .the factories like heroin dealers in 
Watts. Our epoch, the epoch of the 
bourgeoisie burger, is now breaking 
down into two great hostile camps, into 
two great classes directly facing each 
other--the freaks and the pushers. _ 

The pushers flood the markets with 
their salty, fatty, sugary, cholesteral- 
rich imitation food products that strike 
one in three men dead from heart 
attacks before the age of sixty. These 
bloody-handed exploiters drive a pow- 
ertul advertising and distribution ma- 
chine that crushes any local baker, 
brewer or butcher who would dare to 
supply fresh, unadulterated food. The 
pushers season the palates of innocent 
babies with Gerber concoctions loaded 
with the addicting salt and sugar that 
train their taste buds for the “big 
killing’’ a few years later when they 
become Saturday morning consumers. 
As soon as a baby leaves his crib, the 
pushers hook these wide-eyed tots onto 
Pebbles cereal, Sugar-frosted Flakes, 
Mr. Goodbar chocolate candies, and 
Pop-Tarts. Every kind of starchy, 
preserved, artificially-prepared, sugar- 
drenched cardboard is shoved down the 
throats of young children. By the time 
boys and girls turn from their teens to 


their twenties, ‘‘there’s nobody that - 


doesn’t like Sarah Lee’’ or who would 
dream of eating Aunt Jemimah’s pan- 
cakes without her syrup. 

But the health foodists are not 
standing quietly by munching on carrot 
sticks while the world is rife for 
revolution. These freaks are rejecting 
the old food values of charred bloody 
cow flesh a la hormones, for quality 
vegetable protein foods like eggplant or 
brown noodles. They don’t want peach 
pulp saturated in heavy industrial 
syrup. They demand pesticide-free, 
tree-ripened fruit. The revolutionaries 
are building their own ‘stores and 
stocking them with fresh, real Godmade 
food. They are educating those 
ignorant of nutrition. They are forming 
consumer’s groups to demand protec- 
tion from the greedy pushers of 
cyclamates, saccharins, nitrates, poi- 


sonous dyes and any of the other 3000. . 


additives now in use. They are doing 
these things and more. The revolution- 
aries don’t conceal their objectives of 
world food domination and of their 


plans to overthrow the junk food 


industries--ultimately to seize the 
means of production. According to the 
revolutionist’s historical dialectic, this 
displacement of the pushers by the 
freaks as the ruling class is inevitable. 
As the pushers eat more and more of 
their own foods, they will gradually die 
off from leukemia, cancer, high blood 
pressure, heart attacks and strokes. 
The evidence for the historical dialec- 


steteteserentetstsctetotetetsts 


by RichardGriggs 


tic is in the cooperative markets of the 
freaks as compared with the Safeways, 
Montemarts, Alpha Betas, and Lucky 


‘Supermarkets of the pushers. The 


capitalist disease centers stock their 
shelves with produce that is infected 
with pesticides proven to be damaging 
to the liver, spleen, kidney, and spinal 
chord. Certain pesticides can even 
cause leukemia. The makings for a 
migraine headache, nervous disorders 
and acne you'll find in the candies and 
treats department where they stock the 
calcium-raping chocolate. If you’d like 
a good case of constipation, there are a 
variety of products in these greed-marts 
to choose from, but the BHT and BHA 


-papyl gallate in the cooking oils are 


especially good for this. In hot dogs, 
baby foods, and soft drinks, you’ll find 
the sodium nitrate you’ll need to get a 
good case of stomach cancer going. If 
its tumors you want, head over to the 
breads, rolls and cakes sections where 
the potasium sorbate is waiting for you. 
Any of the canned fruits and vegetables 
around the store will help your pancreas 
to cease functioning--a sure bet for 
diabetes. Other goodies in these 
goodless food stores include green 
tomatoes dipped in ethylene gas for a 
beautiful shade of red, pretzels with 
color additives that kill lab animals 
quicker than hemlock, boysenberry 
icecream without boysenberries, apple 
jelly without apples and another tumor 
treat called Fresca. 

In the people’s cooperatives, there 
are no pesticides, additives, artificial 
flavorings, white sugars or any other 
ghoulish chemical; there is only pure 
food. Peanut butter contains peanuts. 
Apple juice contains apple juice. 
Tomatoes are organic. Graham crack- 
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ers are made with honey and graham. 
‘Ice cream is whole cream, honey and 
real fruit. Candies are made with carob 
and raw sugar. The freaks who eat 
these whole foods are labled ‘‘health- 
nuts’’ or ‘‘health-addicts,’’ while those 
who eat sodium stearol-2-lactylate and 
suffer from sugar-toothed fits when 
they need a fix of Spreckles are called 
normal eaters. Those who system- 
atically destroy their bodies, clog their 
blood vessel's and saturate their internal 
organs with government-sanctified 
dope are said to be eating a balanced 
diet. Freedom from this mass delusion 
will only be achieved by revolution! 
The plain fact is that the pushers can 
make more money on bad, unwhole- 


- some food than on good nutritious food. 


The entire capitalist system of food 
merchandizing, advertising, and distri- 
bution depends of long storage of 
foods. The more a food product is 
adulterated with preservatives and 
chemicals that give the appearance of 
freshness, the more profit that product 
will yield. Therfore the pushers will 
stop at nothing to prove that these 
substances are safe for consumption. 
Lobbies, bribes, and anything money 
and power can buy will be employed in 
the protection of disease ridden food. 
Only the revolutionary, health-foodist 
freak can free food from the claws of 
capitalists. The first step is to raise the 
common freak to the ruling class! The 
health foodists must rise up to put down 
the exploitation of the American con- 
sumer and seize the means of food 
production. Let the pushers tremble at 
a health food revolution! Organic freaks 
unite! You have nothing to lose but 
your sprouts! 
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the homely, 


the handsome, 
and me 


‘‘pnleased with the homely . . . as 
well as the handsome’’ [Whitman} 


by A. Macabantad 
(English 260, S’77) 


I work in a convalescent hospital. The 
patients are mostly old. Many of them 
are what the world calls homely. 

Some are senile, lonely, fragile, 
ill-tempered, and incoherent. Most 
have poor hearing and eyesight. Others 
are terminally ill. One or two are 
recuperating from acute illness or major 
surgery. They are here because no one 
will take care of them. 

I work here in this house of the old. 
They are my patients. Like Mr. 
Whitman I will be pleased with the 
homely. 

I will greet them cheerfully and 
happily. Even though they do not 
respond, I will answer their questions 
politely and = softly. I will listen 
att«*-ively to their repeated stories. | 
wa. be more willing to repeat my 
questions, so they can fully understand. 

For the very weak and feeble, I shall 
stand on guard while they get in and out 
from bed and wheelchair. 

The water temperature shall be just 
right for their showers, for their skins 
are dry and tender. Their hair shall be 
brushed with slow strokes. 

Their meat and vegetables shall be 
cut in small pieces, either they have no 
teeth or their dentures are loose. 

The bed linen and clothes shall be 
checked. frequently. Sometimes old 
people wet themselves without know- 
ing. The wet linens and clothes cause 
bedsores and fill their rooms with foul 
odor. | 
For the handsome, I shall do the 
same. They too can feel the pain. They 
can be lonely and they too can get sick. 


brotherly love 


by Kerry Hessler 

(English 260, S’77) 
' I can remember this so clearly, as 
clear as glass that repeatedly breaks, 
like’ in a bad dream, nightmare, over 
and over, cutting yourself on the slivers. 
‘‘Noah Benjamin Hessler!! What the 
hell did ya pull a stunt like that for!?! 
Boy, are you gonna get it! I hope you 
fall off those monkey-bars and break 
your neck!’’. Mad, angry, hate, very 
hot, stomping away, can hear baseball 
game going on, shouts, arguments, all 
drifting in my ears. ‘‘He’s out!! No he’s 
0) ete : 

Screams, Screams, Screams, so cold. 
Turning- around, seeing who it is, 
rut.ning in slow motion, Noah lying on 
ground face down, screaming, we both 
are. Lifting his head, sick, cold all over, 
blood running down head like rain 
drops, a storm of rain drops, running to 
the ground soaking into it. It’s not 
yours! Give it back! Why him, oh God, 
why him? Pick him up, he’s so heavy, 
don't care, carry him, crying, I’m 
erying? Screaming but birds are still 
singing. Blood soaking into shirt, body, 
feels warm, and this is life, this blood 
that is flowing out of his head, it’s not 
right Lord, not him. I love him, not him 
Lord, please. I cry harder, he’s so 
heavy, but he’s my brother. Keep 
going, a blur of faces, the ball game is 
still going on, dream, can smell the wet 
grass, the daisies, the kid smells, see 
the Sun, feel its warmth. Why isn’t it 
dark, why hasn’t anyone noticed? 
Hearing a voice, ‘‘Don’t worry Kerry, 
he'll be all right.’” Hate the voice, hate 
the person. Why do or should I feel 
more for my brother than other people? 
Are we not all brothers and sisters, all 
dtqm Adamr~and Eve, all of the same 
blood? This attachment, this love, is so 
painful. 
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‘now the day is over 


The choirboy sits in his familiar 
high-backed choir stall, his thin bony 
knees pressed together under his black 


cassock. The cassock’s blackness is 
tinged with the sheen of old age, his 
surplice shabby in its whiteness and 
much too big for his small frame; his 
hands are folded in his lap in the proper 
position suggested by Mr. Parry, the 
choirmaster. He has surveyed this 
scene many times in his life, always 
with a sense of the unreal. Tonight for 
some reason the quiet summer evening 
seems to be illusory. Outside, the 
summer day is dying in its own long 
shadows. No wind whispers around the 
eaves of the archaic Norman church. 

Birds chirp softly in the moss-covered 
graveyard, as the River Cylwd, that 
runs below the ancient edifice, flows 


smoothly and placidly westward to- 


wards the Irish Sea a few miles away. 

The lad’s bright eyes wander toward 
the great west window that is radiant in 
the colors of its panes. The sun sinking 
in the western sky sends great shafts of 
blue, ochre and white light to pierce its 
glass, forming magic pools on the rough 
flagstone floors. This brilliant jewel of a 
window, its stained glass crafted into 
scenes of Christ and his disciples in 
stilted, immobile poses, gleams with a 
splendor that is more heathen than 
Christian. Those ancient craftsmen 
knew more than the vicar and his 
entourage of town scholars. The sheer 
grandeur of the stained window touches 
‘the boy’s soul and he wonders why the 
great brilliant ball of light creates life 
and beauty in many things and destroys 
others with its touch. Outside that same 
sun is curving closer to the sea to sink 
into the western ocean and beyond. 
‘‘That’s where America is! The place 
you came from.’’ These words are 
thrust upon him like the keen edges of 
knives. 

More important to him is the place 
where his father. lies. The father he 
never laughed or talked with, the 
quiet-looking soldier in the buff photo- 
graphs, clad in a Canadian uniform. He 
wonders-with foreboding why the old 
villagers still their speech and speak in 


whispers when they talk of his father’s - 


passing. 

The choirboy’s eyes drift towards the 
south entrance, then stop; focusing on 
the massive door. He closes his eyes 
and makes a wish. He wishes that after 
he counts to ten and opens his eyes his 
Dad will be standing on the sandstone 
steps, his Dad will gesture with his 
hand to come over and they’ll leave the 
church and walk hand in hand towards 
the village. However, the choirboy 
knows these are passing fancies, wishes 
that. have been all wished before and 
have no place in his life anymore. 

But not to worry. Tomorrow after 
school he’ll run down to see his brother 
who works on a farm four miles from the 
_village. Maybe he’ll get to ride the 
milkcart, or help his brother do chores, 
and, if his luck goes right, maybe his 
brother will let him hold Polly the mare 
while she is being groomed. He always 
feels good when he’s needed. 

The church is still and the specks of 
dust gleam like mica fireflies in the 
shafts of sunlight pouring through the 
great window. Looking at the play of 
lights, he fantasizes that they are God’s 
searchlights and nearly chuckles out 
loud at the blasphemy he has just 
thought of. He’d get the back of the 
vicar’s hand if that ever became public. 
The textured colors in the glass are 
fading, night is drawing close. 

The choirboy’s hopes were high when 
the evening service commenced, hoping 
that some miracle would happen and 
the service would end early. He has a 
shiliing in his pants pocket, the first 
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by. Robert B. Beety 
(English 101, F’76) 


large amount of money he has had Since 
last Christmas. The cinema in the town 
a few miles away has just been opened 


for Sunday showings because of the - 


war. The bus arrives in the village at 
seven ten. With a quick ending to the 
church service he might be able to make 
it to the bus stop at the top of High 


‘Street. But time is running out. Soon 


the great bell in the church tower will 
ring the hour.. The nave with its high 
vaulted ceiling is hushed, only the soft 
mumbling of the vicar’s voice and an 
occasional muffled cough from the 
congregation disturbs the stillness. The 
dead in their lead lined coffins beneath 
the pews seem to have the power to 
dampen the sound of a single human 
voice. -Still the vicar rambles on, time is 
slipping by. Then...one...two...three- 
..four...five...six...seven. The great 
bell ceases its clamor; the choirboy’s 
stomach tightens with apprehension. 
The bus is just a few scant miles away 
and moving towards the village bus 
stop. Five long minutes go by; he 
knows his chance is gone. He tries not 
to think of the lush comfort of the Odeon 
Cinema, the clean smell of the foyer, 
thick pile carpets underfoot and the two 
hours of heaven that the shilling will 
buy. His mind sags and he thinks of his 


mother working in the vicar’s house in 


Somerset, two hundred miles away to 
the South. To the lad, that is on the 


‘other side of the planet. How he used to 
sob for her, an anguish that no one 


could share. No more - he has learned 
to cope with loneliness, bending to its 
harsh terms. 

Stepping down from the pulpit the 
vicar in his braying tones calls for hymn 
one hundred and ninety eight, “‘Now 
The Day Is Over.’’ The mantle of quiet 
is broken by the shuffling of feet, 


coughs and whispers from the now — 


awake congregation. The boy has little 
need for the hymn book; he knows most 
of the hymns by heart, or at least the 
first verses. One hundred and ninety 
eight is one of his favorites, so he can 
concentrate on singing. The words will 
flow with no effort. The organ begins 
its opening chords and the choirboys’ 
clear, treble, voices are lifted in song, 
leading the ragged singing of the 
congregation. It’s seven fifteen, and he 
knows now with a great longing that 
happiness has just slipped away from 
him again. The singing ends and the 
choir returns to the vestry; the service is 
over. Slowly he hangs his cassock and 
surplice on the wooden peg. Another 
day has passed. Another week begins. 

Outside in the soft evening air, he 
walks up Church Street. No need to 
rush now. His mind conjures up his 


sparsely furnished bedroom in ‘‘Nine- 


and Taid’s’’ house (Granma and Gran- 
dad). The room seemed a happier place 
when he shared it with his older 
brother. He laughs as he remembered 
the times his brother threw him from 
one bed to another and how they lay 
exhausted on the beds. They laughed 
until they could laugh no more. He 
teCalls the kinship they shared reading 
under the blankets with an old acetylene 
lamp that would spit and stink like and 
old Welsh witch caught in the act of 


casting a spell. Soon he will eat the 


plain bread and margarine and drink 
the cup of tea that will comprise his 
supper. His steps slowly wander 
towards the red brick house they call 
‘Kimmel View.’’ It is the place where 
he finds shelter from the elements but 
never calls home. 

The sun has slipped behind the 
horizon and the mauve darkness is 
settling over the valley. The dark hills 
become blue-black.against the sky. At 


the top of Church Street at Cookson’s 
Corner are the single petrol pump and 
chewing gum machine stand. He stops 
and listens intently. He feels. sure 
someone called his name. Then from 
the low overcast he hears a voice say, 
“‘Choirboy! Listen to me. On this 
summer night what would you have me 
do to make your life a little lighter, 
speak and be not afraid.’’ The lad lifts 
his face towards the night sky and in his 
soft voice, without hesitation, replies, 
‘It’s too late now God, the bus left an 


-hour ago, but I thank you all the same.”’ 


Pulling up his grubby knee-length 
socks, he thrusts his hands to the 
bottom of his pants pockets and walks 
on up the street. He had always known 
it is better to sing than to cry. Singing 
takes the sharp corners off your 
thoughts. If anyone had cared to listen, 
they would have heard his singing his 
favorite hymn: 


Now the day is over, 
Niglit is drawing nigh. 
Shadows of the evening, 
Steal across the sky. 


Now the darkness gathers, 
Moon begins to peep, 

Birds and beast and flowers, 
Svon will be asleep. 


Lifting the latch on the kitchen door he 
finds the house in darkness. He calls 
out, but no answer is returned. Groping 
his way to the foot. of-the stairs, he 
extends his small hand above his heac 
and finds the bannister rail, and without 
a light he slowly guides his way up the 
stairs, his young treble voice ringing 
through the darkness. Still singing, he 
finds his wey to bed. 
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don gruber 


movie star 


by Lisa Burnett 
(English 102, $’77) 


Long legged, 
An aristocratic nose, 
Running, 
Jumping, until- 
Finally the academy 
acknowledges the quality 
Of her mane and tail. 
Suddenly, 
Fame, idolization 
Until the scripts no longer 
Rewrite themselves; 
Once more 
An old grey mare 
Is sent out to pasture. 


haiku 


by Harold Clark 
(English 102, $’77) 


No laughter was heard 
On the sterile cold table; 
This child will never smile. 
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by Elmer Benneti 
(English 101, F’76) 


I had always attended Sunday School 
because I found it more enjoyable than 
staying with my grandmother and 
having her read the bible to me. The 
best part-about going to Sunday School 
was the fact that I was getting enough 
candy to eat. Every Sunday morning 
‘my mother would give me a nickel to 
tplace in the church collection plate and 
‘a penny for myself to spend on candy. 
‘One Sunday, by mistake, I placed the 
‘penny in the collection plate and did not 
realize my error until I bought my penny 


. candy. ‘Terrified, not knowing what to 


do, and fearing the punishment which I 
truly felt that I deserved, I decided to 
say nothing about it. Nothing did 
happen and since I liked candy very 
much, I. continued to put the penny in 
the coHection plate. I knew that the 
Lord would be just as happy with a 
penny because, for the life of me, I 
could never understand why the. Lord 
needed money, or any other worldly 
goods for that matter. Having never 
had it explained to me, I never felt that 
what I did was stealing or even cheating 
my family and my church. 

My grandmother dominated my mo- 
ther, and when I was seven years old, 
she insisted that it was time that I 
attended regular church services. At 
‘such an early age I never questioned my 
fattending church, because, frankly, I 
never thought about it one way or 
another. 

My introduction into the world of 
adult worship came as a distinct shock 


4to me and caused me to wonder if I 


really wanted to grow up into the kind of 
world that our preacher outlined for us. 
Father Dunlap was a tall, skin,and- 
bones type of man, with deep-set eyes, 
heavy scraggly eyebrows, and an unruly 
shock of gray hair that looked as though 
it had never been combed. His sermons 
thundered out from the pulpit - hell and 
damnation, fire and brimstone, God and 
the Devil, heaven and hell, and the 
vengeance of the Lord. As he warmed 
to his task his eyes would take on the 


look of a madman and the church - 


seemed to tremble and shake as he 
proceeded to put the fear of God into the 


congregation. 


Though I tried to make myself as 
small as possible by hiding behind the 
bulk of my grandmother, it seemed as 
though he was constantly looking at me 


whenever he invoked the wrath of God 


_ down upon the heads of the members of 


our congregation. I never doubted that 
he spoke for the Lord and that he was 


‘aware of all my sins. While he instilled 


in me a deep feeling of shame for 
having sinned, I was also very puzzled 


‘as I really did not know what sin was. I 


had been told that it was a sin to steal 
but I did not steal. I might “‘swipe’’ 
apples from a neighbor’s tree or grapes 
from his grape arbor, but that was not 
stealing. While I ‘‘played post office’’ 


- with the girls, I never felt that I was 


committing adultery or any other sin 
involving sex. It was not until much 
later that I even knew what adultery was 


about. 


Shortly after becoming a regular 
member of the church, I inadvertently 
brought the wrath of God down upon my 
head. While driving a nail with a rock, I 
hit my finger and in my pain and anger 
called out ‘‘God damn,’’ the only swear 
words that I knew. Realizing that I had 
used the Lord’s name in vain, I waited, 
terrified, for him to strike me dead. 
When nothing happened, I was amazed 
and grateful, and I assumed that He 
must have been busy elsewhere and had 
not heard me. 


It was at this time that I began to have 


doubts about Father Dunlap. He had 
vowed that the Lord would not tolerate 
any infraction of His laws and that the 
Lord’s vengeance would be swift and 
terrible. Having escaped retribution, 
and for some unexplainable reason, I 
decided to press my luck. Very 
cautiously, under my breath, I began to 
take the Lord’s name in vain - once, 
twice, three times. Each time - nothing 
happened. I began to lose my fear of 
Father Dunlap and the following Sun- 
day, as I began to look closer at him, I 
could see that he was much older that I 
had first thought. Heavy wrinkles were 
etched into his cheeks and. brow, his 
hands trembled, and he did not walk 
with a firm step. Fear turned to relief as 


realized that he too was human like the 


rest of us and that hé too would pass 
from this world. A year later Father 
Dunlap died and though I felt no 
remorse over his death, I did feel happy 
for him. His long, strident, remorseless 
war against sin had ended and he could 
finally take his rightful place beside his 
Lord. 

With his death our church seemed to 
die also. His replacement, Father 
Cunningham, was much younger and 
did not have that all-consuming, inner 
fire that had driven Father Dunlap. 
Even my grandmother, staunch church 
member that she was, began to lose 
interest in Sunday services and while 
she continued to attend regularly, she 
began to devote more time to reading 
the bible and praying at home. When 
my grandmother died, I stopped going 
to church. I had never really wanted to 
go in the first places I went because I 
had been taught that it was my duty, as 
a Christian, to attend church. I never 
questioned duty. cians 

I no longer practice the Christian 
faith. At the age of twelve I found that I 
could no longer believe in the bible and 


I turned to Atheism. As I look back on: 


those days I bear no grudge, nor do I 
feel that my childhood had been wasted. 
I had to learn many things and though 
the church may have bullied, terrorized, 
and frightened me and crammed my 
head with untruths, I gained a set of 
morals that I tried to adhere to all of my 
life. I also know that a child struggling 


in an adult world can never make it 


unless an adult will ‘‘slow down’’ and 
hold out a helping hand. I must qualify 
this statement by saying that even 
though it is true that a child’s education 
and training is dependent, to a large 
degree, upon adults, it is stupid for an 
adult to take complete credit or blame 
for the person that emerges. A child is 


much more intelligent that grown-ups 


think. Old wives tales, fables, fairy 
tales, little white lies, and plain old 
nonsense are pumped into a child but 
his common sense will reject the more 
obvious fantasies; reject them because 


he cannot grasp their meaning, because 
they make no sense to him, or because 


_he simply does not want to believe 


a“ 


them. 

From the very beginning a child 
learns through day-by-day living. 
Somehow I knew, while still a babe in 
my mothers’s arms, that if I cried my 
diapers would be changed, my belly 
would be filled, or that I would be 
picked up and caressed. ; 

A child learns by observing the world 
around him. I learned about sex by 
watching the animals. I learned about 
pain by placing my hand on a hot stove. 
I learned about fear by attending 
church. I learned about love from my 
family. 

On the other hand, I learned that a 
hair from a horse’s tail would not turn 
into a snake when dropped into a barrel 
of rain water. I Jearned that tying a 
string around a wart and then burying 
the string would not cause the wart to 
disappear. I learned that a hoop snake 
will not take his tail in his mouth, form a 
hoop, and chase you down a hill. I 
learned that putting salt on a birds tail 


-did not stop him from flying. I learned 


that pussy willows did not turn into 
baby kittens. Having believed and tried 
all of these things I learned about 
stupidity. 

What I am trying to say is that while a 
child may have more intelligence than 
we give him credit for, and while he 
may not believe everything that we tell 
him, we must not stop helping him. 
However, we must stop talking down to 
him and start talking to him. We need 
have no fear. With each passing day a 
child will sort over everthing that he has 
learned, throw out the nonsense, and 
keep those facts that he likes. Kids 
have been doing that since time began 
and, on the whole, doing a pretty good 
job of it. 


a a 


haiku 
by Sylvia Lewis 
(English 102, S’77) 


A warm kitchen 
The smell of cookies baking 
A family. to eat them. 
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cmome | [ike Mr. TOGErs —-— 


‘‘Mama, I like Mr. Rogers. He talks 
tome. He’s my friend, Mama.’’ It was 
this poignant remark from my little 
daughter, Harimah, that convinced me I 
had better watch Mr. Rogers; which, I 
had been led to believe, was a 
mediocre, dull and boring T.V. show, 
from casual remarks thrown out by 
other unseeing adults, in order to 
decide for myself the validity of the 
opinion I had so carelessly formed. I 
decided to compare and contrast it with 
Sesame Street, another extremely 
popular children’s television show, 
which I believed to be most informative, 
and without qualms even encouraged 
my daughter to watch. In order to be 
unprejudiced, I changed my glasses to a 
pair that helped me to see with the 
innocence of a two and a half year old 
little girl. What I saw was astounding. 
Icame away with a new appreciation of 
Mr. Rogers and some serious questions 
about Sesame Street. 

While both are viable educating 
children’s shows--as compared to the 
run of Saturday morning cartoons, 
where our children get an early intro- 
duction to the fantasy world of violence 
and absurdity, where blowing up your 
adversafy is funny--there is still a great 
deal of contrast, and this deserves some 
further thought. 

What I saw through my new glasses 
was Mr. Rogers talking just to me--only 
me. I felt I was really participating in 
everything with him--I was included. 
‘“‘When people come by our television 
neighborhood to visit, he always intro- 
duces us, and the other day when we 
decided to take the trolley to the make 
believe neighborhood to see the King 
and Queen, he even asked me to sit next 
to him. He shows me in so many ways 
that he loves me. The other day he 
showed me a big basket full of different 
kinds of balls--big balls and little balls; 
hard balls and soft balls; basketballs, 


footballs, baseballs, soccerballs and. 


golfballs--he even showed me what was 
inside some balls. I have always 
wondered what was inside a ball. Mr. 
Rogers seems to always know what I’m 
wondering. Yes, Mr. Rogers is my 
friend. 


SMA KR 
SASH 


by Laraswati Wuamett 
(English 260, F’76) 


‘‘T like Sesame Street too, but no one 
ever talks tome. Sometimes I see other 
kids on the show, but no one introduces 
us. They all seem to be friends with 
Gus, Bert, Big Bird and the Cookie 
Monster--ummm.--I’d like to be friends 
with the Cookie Monster. I like cookies 
too, but I’m only allowed to have them 
on very special occasions. My mom’s 
mean! Boy, there sure are a lot of 
different things on Sesame Street, but 
things change so fast, I don’t under- 
stand. Sometimes I wish I could ask 
questions. Even when I try to» think 
about something, I find now it’s time to 
count to ten and before I can even do 
that, the other kids are saying the 
alphabet. I can count to ten and say 
ABC too. I’m a big girl. I wonder why 
they don’t want to be my friend.”’ 

After reluctantly changing my glasses. 
(Ah, for the innocence of a child) I found 
it necessary as a caring mother to 


contemplate my startling experience. I. 


began to question, very seriously, if I 
perhaps were not harming my child by 
allowing her to be bombarded by 
Sesame Street, which I had discovered 
to be a desensitizing, dehumanizing, 


Slick Madison Avenue computerized 


program. It’s true, it does teach. 

Harimah has learned a great deal of 
information from this psychedelic pre- 
sentation, but I wonder if I have been 
helping to place a large obstacle in her 
path to becoming a fully developed, 
sensitive, caring, and educated human 
being. Perhaps by encouraging her to 
watch, I was saying don’t ask questions, 
it’s not necessary to understand. 


Teachers are supposed to entertain you. 


They can sing and dance and do magic 
tricks--like making numbers dance on 
the blackboard. You don’t introduce 
your friends because no one cares. The 
thought is trightening -- not to mention 

how dull school may seem after all the 
fanfare, and no more Big Bird and the 
gang coming by for a little comic relief. 

Really, couldn’t this be on of the major 
causes in the elementary schools today 
for all the disinterest and boredom 
experienced by a growing number of 
our fledglings? 


CK 


SS 


In contrast is Mr. Rogers with his 


‘gentle persuasiveness to stimulate the 


qualities of sensitivity, inquisitiveness, 
imaginativeness, thoughtfulness, __re- 
flectiveness, kindness and_ sharing; 
exploring and encouraging a one-to-one 
relationship which can only sharpen 
when the television image becomes a 
live, caring friendly human classroom 
teacher. 

You know? I like Mr. Rogers. He 
talked to me too. He’s my friend. 


meredith mullins 


monika young 


NV IT 7 ANSI 
at il 
by Kimko Ishimoto 
(English 101, $’77) 


It was unbelievably difficult to use the 
vocal chords, the tongue, the teeth and 
the palate which one had ‘never used 
consciously before, and make even one 
orderly sound. 

When the boy and the girl first met, 
each had voices which were still 
meaningless, but awkward and 
strained. It was because those voices 
were not controlled by their will. At 
least in the beginning, they sprung up 
just like a hiccup. He stammeringly 
threw his voice. She used muscle to 
give volume to her voice. | 

But through fighting with their 
voices, they gained control, and started 
to create their own voices. They could 
reach there without help from the other, 
but then they found that they could 
throw those voices to each other. 

When a sound forms a relationship 
with an object, a name is born. Are you 
aware of a kind of shock when the sound 
(ai) connects with the specific object 
‘‘eye’’? People, again, become the 
captive of something uncontrollable, 
but it won’t be for too long. 

Soon they got used to the names and 
started finding the world by giving 
names. Being occupied with a child’s 
eagerness, a wonder and an awe, they 
started calling the names of all the 
things they could see. Starting with 
concrete objects, this ritualistic car- 
rousel expanded to the world of 
abstraction and imagination. The 
names evoked the names. Their 
imaginations generated the imagina- 


Continued on page 7 
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5th to 13th grade impressions 


by Tom Allaire 
(English 102, S’76) 


Poetry is something for its poet, for book marms, 


and for old men 


Who all wear heavy tweeds, and are reputed worldly. 


(the red island on the map that’s close to the pole). 
But poetry isn’t for American kids, 


except those who read what they’re told. 
My friends and I say ‘“‘Hell, we’ll never be tested on it-- 


Who’s got the ball?’’ 


But I think that Sth grade impressions in 13th grade 


don’t always go together: 
This one of poetry must go. 


ee CCE SD 


i a a 


jane williams 


sellin 
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tions: They would neither hear. nor see 
the real world. They clung to the 
vocabulary which had been already in 
themselves. 

Without even questioning if there 
were such things which corresponded to 
them, they kept calling the names. 


Those names neither functioned nor 
_circulated. 


They must have been 
charmec. and had become a sort of 
prayer. — 

- **Ai’’? means love in the Japanese 
language. ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘i’’, the first two 
sounds in the Japanese alphabet, these 
simplest sounds, were re-discovered ir 
the flood of names. 

The man and the woman who had 
been busy calling the names of _§all 
things and ideas, the names for the 
mixture of the real and the unreal, came 
to the point where they could no longer 
tolerate their vanity. Suddenly, they 
degenerated to infancy, and started 
using the sounds ‘‘a’’ and “‘i’’ as if they 
prized then, were Fated with them, 
and tried to put all of their emothions 
into those two sounds.. They felt mute. 


They spoke only with ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘t’’. 
Each expected the other to answer with 
the same limited vocabulary. In a way, 
they were like patients in’ a group 
psychotherapy. 

' Anyway after-a while, they found 
themselves insulated and isolated. 

After.long despair, she could put ‘‘a”’ 
and ‘‘i’’ together. She pronounced the 


ae) ws 
tre Os aN Ah ES te ee 
. ‘ 


‘the word ‘‘ai 


word ‘‘ai’’ clearly for the first time. She 
could no longer grasp the true nature of 
She might have been 
able to understand the meaning of it. 
She might have been: about to say a 
complete sentence. 

It could not be helped that the word 
became a part of the limitless and 
formless universe of the human lang- 
uage. To prove that there would never 
be perfect silence, she heard a vague 
but restless hum of voices from the 
distance. 


haiku 


by Ethelyn Tillman 
(English 102, S’77) 


Eating cheese will pain 
my stomach tonight for 
golden cheese is sharp. 


savior’s solution 


by Margaret Banks 
(English 102, S’77) 


It’s time for His coming-again, 

To a land that is so short of rain, 

If miracles are still in His line, 

He’ll make water from California wine. 


counter - 
culture 


by Shelli J. Ryder 
(English 260, F’76) 


Robert, Irene and their 3 year old son 
Mark live in the vastly forested country 
in the northern region of California. 
Their nearest neighbor is 30 miles 
away. They have no telephone or 
television. In fact, they have no 
electricity, gas, or plumbing. Their 
water comes: from a well they dug 
themselves while living in a tent. 

Until the well proved to be successful, 
they carried their water in buckets from 
a rippling, crystal-clear stream ap- 
proximately 150 yards away. They must 
have felt as elated as a man who has 
struck oil when the water gushed into 
the hole they had been - digging, 
laboriously, for 6 weeks; for then and 
there, just 10 yards from their new well 
they broke ground on the spot where 
they eventually built their rustic, crude 
but homely, cabin. 

Robert and Irene made their way to 
this secluded region of their desire 
when Mark was only 2 weeks old. Now 
3 years later they have their well, a cow, 
some chickens, a large organic veget- 
able garden, an old Volkswagen bus, 
and of course, their cabin. 

Many people in our modern culture 
might find a cabin consisting of one 
large room with a railed loft doubling as 
a bedroom, and a stone fireplace, a bit 
unconventional. But to Robert and 
Irene, it’s their dream come true. They 
use the fireplace to cook in during bad 
weather, but otherwise, most of the 
cooking is done out-of-doors. 

Robert has constructed a stone, wood 
burning, bread oven similar to the kind 
the Indians used. Irene makes all their 
clothes on an old foot treadle sewing 
machine. She has a washing machine 
with a hand operated ringer and 
agitator. She also makes pottery which 
they sell. They need-and use little 
money. Milk, eggs, and fresh vege- 
tables are traded for kerosene fuel and 
gasoline. Robert cuts and splits two 
cords of fire wood a week which he 
always sells. He is a Vietnam veteran 
and attends school two nights a week-for 
which he receives benefits. He is 
majoring in English because he has. a 
natural ability to write; in fact, he has 
already sold 3 articles to Mother Earth 
News for publication. He writes about 
nature and the advantages of solitude. 
His main goal at this time is finishing a 
book relating his little family’s pursuit 
for individuality and closeness to na- 
ture. 

Robert and Irene both do a lot of 
reading; so after purchasing what 
staples they need each month they can 
always be found browsing the book 
store for books on everything from sex 
to Shakespeare to Thoreau. 

As comfortable and settled as Robert 
and Irene might appear to be, they do 
have problems facing them. The first 
and most stressing problem is that the 
land they love so dearly does not belong 
to them, and, in fact, they don’t even 
know who owns it. They have never 
been confronted by anyone. In the 
beginning they just felt ‘‘we’ll move 
on’ but their roots have grown strong, 
and their blood, sweat, and tears now 
stain the land they wish were theirs. 
They have been doing a lot of research 
and learning all they can about home- 
steading and squatter’s rights. How- 
ever, they possess a deep fear of even 
learning who owns the property they 
love; not to mention approaching the 
owners with their situation. 

Another problem they are faced with 
is that Mark will soon be of school age, 
and neither Robert nor Irene would 
even consider not affording their son a 
formal education. A third and perhaps 
minor problem but one that requires 


‘consideration, Irene is expecting an- 


other child. 
So where does the story of Robert and 
Irene leave us? I feel that they have 
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most definitely created for themselves a 
culture counter to the one that most of 
us are accustomed to. I feel that 
perhaps, they were quite nearsighted 
when they started out on their venture. 
I feel that they may have set themselves 
up for heartbreak. 

But I don’t feel that they are entirely 
wrong. They are intelligent, educated, 
creative people that want nothing more 
than to be out of the hum-drum of city 
life, and are not interested in the 
demands of communal living. They 
aren’t alone. There are an undeter- 
mined number of young couples and 
families who are living or long to live 
just as Robert and Irene do. ‘here is a 
vast amount of unused fertile land in 
our country; land just sitting there alone 
and empty beckoning to all the Roberts 
and Irenes of America. 

Should they be denied? 


just a moment 


by Erica Rutherford 
(English 260, S’77) 

It’s a beautitul sunny day in Carmel. 
Imagine yourself sitting in a restaurant 
waiting to place your order. You look up 
and see the waiting line stretching 
towards the door now and waitresses 
scurrying this way and that. There’s a 
baby screaming in the corner and a kid 
dismantling the surgar holder and 
spilling cream on the table behind 
yours. Your waitress comes to take your 
order, apologizing about keeping you 
waiting. She hurries off. 

Imagine for a moment that you're 
that waitress. The party at table six is 
upset. Their order is taking slightly 
longer than normal to prepare. You try 
sustaining them with retills of coffee, 
which they accept, all but one, saying 
she’ll have another cup when the order 
comes (emphasizing “‘when’’). You 
explain that the cook is a little behind 
and it won’t be much longer. They 
respond with silence and angry stares, 
but when you look them in the eyes they 
turn away. You know you’ve already 
lost them.. All the while when you're 
explaining the situation, table four is 
fervently trying to wave you down. You 
walk up and start to say ‘‘Yes, can I help 
you?’’ Only you’re cut off in mid-sen- 
tence with ‘‘We want to order now.”’ 
‘‘Tell me, is your orange juice fresh 
squeezed?’’ ‘‘No, ma’am, it’s frozen 
concentrated.’’ (Do you squeeze your 
own at home?) ‘‘Can we still order 
breakfast?’’ ‘‘Yes, ma’am.”’ ‘‘Well 
you order first, dear,’’ looking over the 
menu again. ‘‘Got any waffles?’’ **No, 
sorry.’ (Can’t you read) After five 
minutes they’ve ordered and table 20 
has been waiting for dessert for four 
minutes and the cook has been calling 
you to pick up table six’s order. The 
hostess has seated two new tables in 
your section and you feel hopelessly 
behind. You’re exhausted and pres- 
sured and you want to cry. But you 
know if you do you’ll never catch up. 

The line has dwindled; just two 
couples are waiting to be seated and you 
see empty tables in the other girls’ 
sections. The cook is still behind and 
orders are.taking longer to come out. 
One of the girls rushes by and says table 
five wants more coffee. You bring the 
coffee and apologize that the order is 
taking so long. To which she replies, 
‘‘That’s alright, dear. I know it’s not 
your fault.’’ And you-~just want to sit 
down with her and tell her all your 
problems and what a bad day it’s been. 
Because she understands, she feels, 
and she treats you like a person. 
Instead you thank her for being patient 
and understanding. You go to the 
kitchen and ask what’s taking so long. 

Everything’s quiet now. Your tables © 
have been served and have their checks. 
No line. You think you have time to run 
downstairs and have a cigarette. You 
gaze out the window and wish you were 
out there. A tour bus pulls up on the 
corner and tourists start filing out. You 
run downstairs. 
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letter from a troubled island ~~~ 


by Martha Imler 
(English 101, F’76) 


As the S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam drop- 
ped anchor in Magens Bay that morn- 
ing, the sun was just coming over the 
horizon, and through the rising fog we 
could see the faint outline of the town 
Charlotte Amalie, which was our des- 
tination. The white sandy beaches 
stretched out as far as the eye could see, 
and the gently swaying palms formed 
silhouttes against the orangish-pink 
sky. The fishing and banana boats had 
already started to arrive in the harbor 
with their daily supplies of fresh fish 
and fruits. 

The peaceful serenity of the present 
moment made it hard to understand 
why, just a few days earlier, eight 
Americans had been massacred here. 
But that was history now and we were 
looking forward to an exciting day of 
shopping and sightseeing in St. Thom- 
as, just as the travel brochure had 
promised. 

Charlotte Amalie is the major city on 
St. Thomas island, having been a 
favorite playground and shopping mec- 
ca of Americans for years. However, 
the island of St. Thomas has a rich if not 
turbulent history of its own. No less 
than seven countries have dominated 
St. Thomas since Columbus discovered 
it in 1493, but it has been under the 
domination of the United States since 
World War I. St. Thomas became the 
world’s largest slave market and, 
because of that, became one of the 
wealthiest commercial centers in the 
west. Even today eighty percent of the 
natives are descendents of slaves. The 
island has seen much bloodshed caused 
by the internal uprising among the 
slaves and plantation owners, between 
the pirates and the native Carib indians, 
and more. recently between the natives 
and white millionaires that frequent the 
island. 

Disembarking from the ship, we 


becoming aware as we went of human- 
like shrills and screams coming from the 
hill just beyond the stores. Thinking 
they were just tropical birds of some 
kind, we quickly became accustomed to 
the noise and, in fact, very shortly just 
ignored it. The names of the stores read 
like the blue book of society:. C. M. 
Caron, Cardow, H. Stern, Cavanaugh’s. 
They were all there selling their latest 


fashions, diamonds, cameras, per- . 


fumes, and anything else you might 
want or need. 

In the early afternoon we finally 
stopped at a little outdoor cafe for lunch 
and to rest our weary feet. While we 
were there, I picked up a copy of the 
Daily News, which is the St. Thomas 
daily newspaper; while glancing thru it, 
I discovered the entire front section was 
filled with nothing but reported mur- 
ders, rapes and robberies that had 
taken place on St. Thomas in the past 
twenty-four hours. There was even an 
item about the United States govern- 
ment sending a national guard unit to 
the island for permanent duty. This 
kind of news one had come to expect in 
the States, but out here on this small, 
lovely island, it somehow just didn’t 
seem right. 

During our leisurely lunch we became 
aware of those shrill screams again. 
Finally we decided to ask the waitress 
about their origin, and she replied, 
‘‘Oh, that’s those prisoners who killed 


the.eight white Americans.’’ Then she - 


scurried off. 

After lunch we decided to rent 
bicycles and pedal our way into the 
countryside to see the sights. But the 
men at the bicycle shop would not rent 
us bicycles, as they said it was too 
dangerous for us to go alone. When we 
asked them why, thier reply was, 
‘‘Natives no like white Americans.”’ 
We hired a cab. 

We had an extremely informative and 


willard gill 


talkative cabbie. While he drove us 
around, he explained to us what was 
happening on the island. It was then we 
saw the real St. Thomas, learning first 
hand why the natives didn’t like the 
white Americans: He drove us by the 
jail where the men who had murdered 
the eight white Americans were being 
held; they were still hollering. The 
brick building that served as the jail had 
big, open, barred spaces every twenty 
feet or so, around the entire building. It 
reminded me of the lion cages at the St. 
Louis zoo. We asked the cabbie if there 
had been a motive for the murders; his 
answer was “‘Hate’’. Then he drove up 
into the hills to show us where the white 
millionaires lived. The large estates 
were covered with lush tropical growth, 
each estate having a grand house 
adorning it. Most of the houses had a 
commanding view of Magens Bay and 
were heavily fenced. When we explain- 
ed to the cabbie that we would like to 
see where the natives lived, he seemed 
most reluctant to take us there. But 
after he did, we almost wished he 
hadn't. 

The houses that the natives lived in 
were not even decent shacks. There 


_was no plumbing in the shacks, no glass 


or screens in the windows; a curtain 


served as a door, the yards were filled 


with naked children, pigs, chickens, 
trash, derelict cars; occasionally one 
would see a broken-down horse or mule 
struggling to keep alive. I could not 
believe humans had to live like this. I 
had visited many slums in the inner 
city, but I had never seen anything that 
compared with these conditions. We 
asked the cabbie what the average 
earning of the natives was; his reply, 
‘*1,700 a year.’’ That, he implied, was 
the basis of all the unrest and trouble in 
St. Thomas; six percent-of the popula- 
tion are millionaires, the remainder are 
dirt poor natives. Because the main 
industry is tourism, ‘the natives are 
totally dependent on the whites for their 
subsistence; this fosters the intense 
hatred between the white culture that 
has so much and the native culture that 
has so little. 


We asked the cabbie if we might stop 
to talk with some of the natives, so he 
took us to his home. It was a little 


shack, with a fair assortment of naked 
children playing among the pigs, chick- 


ens and trash. Once inside we met his. 


wife and some of their relatives, all 
living together in a- little two-room 


shanty. Everything seemed neat inside. 

The cabbie’s wife, though shy and 
self-consicous, asked us to sit down and 
offered us some refreshments. 

As we sat and chatted with the family 

. for awhile, we could sense the cabbie’s 
deep feeling of resentment as he talked 
about his situation. He told us there 
was a feeling of deep bitterness among 
the natives concerning their status on 
their island. Here were the white 
foreigners taking over their island and 
making millions of dollars, by using the 
natives services and talents, but paying 
the natives next to nothing for their 
help. However, one of the -older 
relatives told us that their situation was 
better than it had been in days gone by. 

Finally, it was time to return to the 

- ship. On the way back, I noticed for the 
first time the slogan on the Virgin Island 
license plates; it read ‘*‘Americans’ 
Paradise.’’ 

That evening, as we sat on the lido 
deck with some friends, having cocktails 
and watching the sun go down over 
Charlotte Amalie, we talked about our 
day’s adventures. Some told about the 
good buys they had gotten-on dia- 
monds, cameras and booze, while 
others told about the tours they had 
taken of Bluebeard’s Castle, govern- 
ment. house and the good banana 
daiquaris they had ‘at Sebastian’s that 
afternoon. But somehow all I could 
think about were the screams of the 
prisoners in their cages, the cabbie’s 
shack, the intense hatred and discon- 
tent you could feel all around, and 
finally the license plate--*‘Americans’ 
Paradise.’’ Then someone noticing my 
silence said, ‘‘Martha, what did you do 
today?’’ After a long pause I replied, 
‘You will never believe what. I saw 
today.”’ 


New format 


Talk shows now on KIDD. 


By Scott Mason 


‘‘All you need is a radio and a 
telephone to participate in two 
way talk on KIDD, 630 on the 
radio dial.’’ : 

The promotion ends and the 
host goes back to work, ‘“‘line 
four- your on the air.’’ The talk 
Show. Its not unusual on the 
radio but unique to the Monterey 
Peninsula. 

Between the hours of 8:35 in 
the morning to six at night, talk 
show hosts Les Turpin, Art Bell 


Record review 
ey 


and Claude Barnett (on sports) 
encourage and rely upon aud- 
ience participation for the success 
of their show. 

Unlike the everyday disc-jockey 
program or 24 hour news show, 
the talk show gets its interest by 
being controversial to its listen- 
ers. 

Subjects range from prostitu- 
tion on the peninsula to how the 
Giants will do this season. 


‘Callers can join in on the convers- 


Quick surfacing critic gets 
‘Deceptive Bends’ from 10cc 


By Scott Mason 


After listening to the likes of 
Streetwalkers, Legs Diamond and 
City Boy music this semester, it is 
refreshing to find out there is still 
some fine sounds coming from 
England. One is 10cc’s new 
album Deceptive Bends. 

The dynamic duo of Eric Stew- 
art and Graham Gouldman are 
the last remaining members of 
what once was a four-man band. 
When two persons split from the 
group, it was almost decided to 
abandon ship all together, but the 
two decided to keep the name, as 
well as the music afloat. _ 

‘The Things We Do For Love’’ 
was a gold single a month before 
the album hit the market. They 
lytics seem to decribe a situation 
too many married couples are in 
nowadays; ‘‘Agree to disagree 
but disagree to part...The things 
we do for love.”’ 

10cc will not try to impress you 
with any earth shattering rock 
and roll or loud, rebellious vocals. 
In their stage act, they don’t 
crash instruments over the stage 
or paint their faces. They just 
play their music. And that’s 
enough to be sure. 

What “‘Deceptive Bends’’ con- 
tains is a slew of solid, easy to 
sing along with, ballads worked 
together well with a variety of 
instrumental riffs. 

The best song, ‘‘Feels, The 
Benefit,’’ is a three part, 11 
minute track styled along the 
lines of ‘‘Hey Jude.’’ It’s not a 
song that is going to make you 

forget the Beatles but it should 
help you remember 10cc. 

Already ‘‘People In Love,’’ is 
following the pre-mentioned sin- 
gle up the record charts. It seems 
to be the simple lyrics like the two 
opening lines, ‘‘People in love do 
funny things. Walk under buses 
and burn their wings,’’ that make 
for a successful song. 


Journalism student 
gets scholarship 


Mike Kemelek was selected 
among community college stud- 
ents to receive a Western News- 
paper Foundation (WNF) schol- 
arship this year. 

A journalism major, Kemelek is 
the editorial editor for the MPC 
college newspaper this semester. 

R.B. Gifford who is the general 
manager of the Monterey Penin- 
sula Herald is expected to make a 
formal presentation of the $50 
check to him. | 

Lawrence Wade, the executive 
director of the Western News- 
pape Foundation, notified Keme- 
lek’s advisor Rod Holmgren of the 
award in a letter last week. 


10cc has been known for their 
touchin lyrics. In 1975 their 
single, “‘I’m Not In Love’’ reach- 
ed the second spot on record 
charts but never went gold. 

Some tracks are built to be 
silly, rather simpleton songs. 
With titles like, ‘‘I Bought a Flat 
Guitar Tutor, “‘Honeymoon With 
B Troop’ and ‘‘You’ve- Got a 
Gold,’’ what else could be expec- 
ted? 

The later two include strong 
instrumental licks from Stewart 
playing the electric piano and 
leading the vocals. The same 
tracks feature Gouldman’s circus 
act of handling (Mixing together) 
three different flavors of guitars. 

This is the fifth album for 10cc 
under the Mercury label. It’s like 
a fifth of fine Kentucky bourbon. 
One single is already. gold. 
Perhaps two others will do the 
same and the album itself will not 
only go gold but be a sure 
platinum sales hit. 

So scrape up five bucks for this 
disc. As the cliche goes, “‘your 
satisfaction is guaranteed.”’ 


Geology Workshop 


A conference on the Geology of 
the Monterey Bay Region, organ- 
ized by Geology instructor Keith 
Simmons, will be held in the 
Lecture Forum on May 21. 

The conference is the first of its 
kind to be offered at MPC, in the 
community and even in the state, 
according to Simmons. 

The goal of the morning session 
is to ascertain exactly what is the 
water situation on the Peninsula 
and how to deal with it. 

The all day and evening pro- 
gram has been in the planning 
stages for the last three months. 

The program is a_ scientific 
meeting and upon registration, 
students and community mem- 
bers can earn a half a unit of 
credit. 

In the afternoon discussion of 
Geology of the Region will be 
covered. The main topic will be 
earthquakes and faults with an 
~ emphasis on awareness of them. 
A film about the city of San 
-Franscisco titled ‘‘City that Waits 
to Die’’ will be shown. 


Registration by mail has begun 
and will continue for the summer 
session at MPC until May 31. 

You may also register in the 
Student Services Building. Office 
hours are 10a.m. to 7p.m. Mon- 
day through Thursday and 10a.m. 
to 4p.m. on Fridays. 

The summer session begins 
Monday, June 13. Further infor- 
mation is available by calling the 
college at 649-1150, ext. 259. 


ation or open a new can of beans 
to converse about. 

At times, KIDD will have guest 
in the studios who are experts on 
certain fields. Recently, MPC’s 


own Rod Holmgren appeared one. 


afternoon as a guest speaker on 
the posibility of having a water 
conservation board for Monterey. 
He represented the Sierra Club’s 
overwelming opposition to it. 

‘‘Barnett With Sports,’’ the 
program that takes place from 5 
to 6 weekday afternoons, en- 
courages callers to make up 
names for themselves (Hammerin 
Hank, Giant Jay, Beer Belly Bob 
etc.). When they then call in they 
use their nickname which is then 
put'into a pot. At the 6 o’clock 
hour, Barnett draws a name out 
and that person may win tickets to 
a ball game, theatre or dinner and 
dance. I call into this show using 
the name ‘“‘Sports Scott’’. 

On Saturday afternoons, Mick- 
ey Scott is your host for talk on 
anything that’s on your mind. 
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On May 13 a special Olympics was held at MPC. The Carmel 
High Band provided the music and a good time was had by 


the participants. 


Photo by Deb Curry 
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the Giants baseball broadcast, 


Les Turpin steps in to talk sports. tions KGO and KNBR run this 
This show may run anywhere type of show daily. The former 


from two to five hours, depending on a 24 basis. 


on when the game ends. 


ne ~asa . as 


June 6, 7 
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KIDD’s reason for changing 

The talk show has already froma daily program of middle of 
become the number one radio the road music to the talk show 
progr-™ in San Francisco. Sta- was because, ‘‘the peninsula is 


ae 


/ 


your books 

9 am - 12 noon 
1 pm - 4 pm 
5 pm - 8 pm 


_At the MPC Bookstore 


a 


jammed with music shows not 
educational programming.” It 
was a risk switching to something © 
new, but one that has paid off for 
the station as well as its listeners. 

Got something on your mind? 


_Call KIDD. 
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Judo champion 


By Luz Rodriguez 


‘‘My very first title I won was 
when I took second in the 
Regional Tournament in Monter- 
ey when I was 9 years old.’’ Ten 
years later, Leo White Jr. has 
proved he’s come a long way 
since then, by recently becoming 
the National AAU Senior Judo 
Champion. 

His coach, Bernard Baptiste, a 
sixth degree black belt, has been 
with White ever since he began 
taking Judo in 1967. White 
earned his black belt three years 
ago, working his way up to a 
second (nidon) degree black belt 
in judo and first (shodan) degree 
black belt in jujitsu. 

April of last year, he competed 


in the Pan-American games in 


' Caracass, Venezuela, earning a 


silver in the 20S and under weight 
class. The first and second place 
winners of each weight class then 
met in the open division which 
White took a gold, thus becoming 


the grand chamption. During this 


competition, he managed to beat 
the guy who went to the 1976 
Olympics and received the bronze 
medal. 

Ever since 1975, when White 
was the high school judo cham- 
pion, he has been competing in 
the 209 lb. and under category. 

The 671’’, 195 lb. champion 
manages to train every night for 
two hours and four hours a day 
before a tournament. 

With MPC not having a judo 


a show without audience participation. 
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One flew over MPC 
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The party’s over. Without any pomp and circumstance or a 
irupmeter’s fanfare, the lights will go out at the top of the 
Humanities Building as El Yanqui’s 16th and final issue finds its 
way into news stands across the campus. | 

As the elected sports editor, all I can say for this past season is 
that I’m glad it wasn’t made into a weekly television series. 

Laundry mats get more business on Saturdays that the Lobos did. 
That alone would have made their Nielsen ratings low. Nobody likes 
If they did, why would 
Norman Lear productions be taped before a live audience? What do 
you think kept, ‘‘America’s number one trader, TV’s big dealer,” 
on the air so long?-People. 

The Lobos haven't had the heart warming stories like *‘The 
Waltons” or the grappling suspense of Sunday mystery movies. 
Their story would be too confusing for a Saturday morning cartoon 


’ but it isn’t put together like the pieces of a soap opera puzzle either. 


To sum it all up, their story cannot be compared to that of any now 
rufining on TV. What must be done is to break down each character 
and fit him with a role of comparable stature. 

Starsky and Hutch 
All-conference basketball players Pete Smith and Ted Borum 
would cast perfectly as the team of ‘‘Starsky and Hutch’’. They are 
both guards, both from Monterey and are both frequently seen 
around the campus together. I don’t think that either one can sing 


‘Don’t give up on us baby’’ though. Then again, neither one is a 


blonde either. ~- 

The-cross country team could be a big hit with their own version 
of, ‘‘Eight is Enough.’’ The number was certainly enough for them 
to win the Coast Conference in a sweep and place second in the 
state. The runners had a great attitude all season long. They were 
always hustling, under the leadership of Coach Dave Stern, to make 
ends meat--or a championship meet if you will. 

Dr. Milton Banks and his family of fencers remind me of the 
Engle’s clan on ‘‘Little House on the Prairie.’’ Their ‘‘little house’’ 
has been the Armory located on the plains of parking lot “'C’’. They 


very quietly took second place in the NorCal Championships 


recently. News of their fine showing traveled almost as slowly as it 


* would have in the days of the pony express. 


The Coaching Series ro 

The Lobo coaching staff could make up the cast for MPC’s version 
of ‘‘Most Wanted.’’ In this weeks episode, they go out in search of 
arsonist Tom Sandman, Gary Nair and Dave Knight. Each is 
charged with burning their respective coaches in basketball, 
football and baseball. On the next show, the coaches will be on the 
lookout for other athletes who decided not to fulfill their sophomore 
season of athletics at MPC. 

Sal Cardinale is MPC’s answer to ‘‘Welcome Back Kotter.’’ He 
left in 1969 to pursue his degree in counseling. seven years later, 
he’s back, not to teach sweathogs but to work in a sweat house 
(counselor’s office). The coach is living proof that old Lobos cagers 
never die, they come back to coach their school to the play-offs. 
Welcome back indeed. | : 

Football coach Luke Phillips and his faithful assistants could be 
the stars of ‘‘All’s Fair.’’ It certainly seemed that way this year. 
Nobody likes a loser though, so this series probably wouldn’t be 
back the following fall. Not with the same characters anyway. 

| Fans Fare . | 

Followers of the Lobos this year could all be well qualified 


contestants on the game show, ‘‘Shoot For The Stars’’. But not - 


until you see the whites of their eyes, please. 

As the shoe fits, I was thinking of starring in my own series based 
on the life of an El Yanqui sports editor. It couldn't be called ‘*The 
Greatest’’ for Muhammad Ali has already used that. Not “‘One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest’’ though that’s probably a bit closer to 
the character it represents. 

All I know is that, ‘‘I’m mad as hell and I don’t have to take this 
any more.”’ 7 


White eyes 1980 Olympics 


program, White competed in the 
Collegiate; and using the only 
points he earned, made MPC take 
a second in colleges. 

White also attended in the 1976 
Olympic trials. He was able to 
place second on a split decision. 
Leo felt he ‘‘really wasn’t into it’”’ 
for the 1976 Olympics, and if he 
would have represented the U.S. 
being only 18 at the time, would 
have made him the youngest 
person ever to go. 

For the 1430 Olympics, he is 
favored to go and is sure he’ll goy 
but anything can happen. 

Coming up for him in Septem- 
ber is the World Trials in New 
York. The winner will be going to 
the World Games to be held in 
Barcelona, Spain. White is some- 
what confident, as he will be up 
against the same guys he recently 
competed against for the Nation- 
als.. 

White has had several scholar- 
ship offers but plans to stay at 
MPC a little while longer in order 
to play another year of football 

What does this super-champion 
have to comment on the 1980 
Olympics? ‘‘Well, I’ve gotten 
every title possible up to now, and 
all I’m missing is the Olympics.’’ 
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DEB CURRY SWINGS Photo by Patti Armstrong 
Lobos 5-8 


Softball season ends 


By Deb Curry 
Women’s Softball “is’ winding 
up the season, save for the last 
three games that were rained out 
early last week. 


Confession from a Raider 
basketball player-‘We stink’ 


By Scott Mason 

Have you ever seen Liberace on 
a bass guitar? How about Billy 
Carter drinking kool-aid? Or the 
Oakland Raiders play basketball? 

On the football field, the Raid- 
ers are without a doubt, the best 
in the business. They proved so 
by winning the 1977 Super Bowl. 
But on the basketball court, they 
look more uncomfortable than a 
tailor in a nudest colony. 

In:a game played recently at 
the MPC gym, the champs beat 
the chumps (perhaps better 
known as. KMBY disc-jockeys) 
83-75. There were no long bombs 


to Cliff Branch going down the © 


sideline or quick spurts up the 
middle by Mark Van Eagen. 
Their best play was holding the 
DJ’s under the basket and not 
getting penalized 15 yards for it. 
‘‘We stink,’’ confessed all-pro 
center Dave Dalby in reference of 
the Raiders court game. ‘‘The 
49ers are even better than we 


99 


‘“‘But then again, who cares,”’ 
he laughed. ‘‘We’re just out 
there to have a lot of fun and stay 
is shape during the off-season 
anyway.” 

Their game with the radio 
personalities was sponsored by 
the, local Kiwanis Club. Proceeds 
from the contest, which drew 
almost as small a gathering as the 
Lobos did during the season, go 
to various charities around the 
Monterey Peninsula. 

Six members of the Raiders 
came down for the game. They 
were Art Thomas, John Vella, 
Pete Banaszak, Skip Thomas, 
John Matuszak and Dalby. 

Repeat Performance 

For Dave Dalby and the rest of 

his cage mates, it’s almost time to 


_ put away the round ball and get 


out the oval-shaped one they 
make a living off of. 
‘If I can have another good 


year individually and the rest of. 


the guys stay healthy, I feel that 
the Raiders will once again be on 
top,’ claimed Dalby with Ban- 


ions ring. 


aszak nodding in agreement ac 
ross the way. 

‘‘We are all looking forward to 
being in the same place (the 
Super Bowl) next J anuary,’” add- 
ed the five-year veteran center 
from UCLA. 

‘And beat the pants off of 
Pittsburgh getting there,’’ shout- 
ed lineman John Matuszak over- 
hearing Dalby’s comment. 

Bench to Best 

When Dalby was drafted sec- 
ond by the Raiders in 1972, he 
entered a situation where Oak- 
land had an all-pro center, Jim 
Otto, at the same position Dalby 
plays. He spent three years 
riding the bench before getting a 
chance to start in 1975. 3 

“It was tough to watch the 
game from the bench,’’ recalled 
Dalby. knew I was’good enough 
to be in there, but I had to learn to 
be patient. My chance would 


- come.’’ 


When it finally did, ‘he jumped 
on it. One year after Coach 
John Madden made him the 
srarting center, he became an 
all-pro at the position. It was also 
the year that he became the 
recipient of a Super Bowl champ- 


Great Feeling 
' ‘When you are winning, as we 
were almost all of the time last 
year (16-1 record), the atmos- 
phere around the locker room is 
always better.’’ 

Dalby wanted to make it clear 


that articles about dissension in 


the Raider camp last year were all 
overplayed. , 
‘I don’t remember any bad 
feelings,’’ he said. ‘‘These are 
really a great bunch of guys to be 
playing with.’’ 
Be it basketball or football. 


MPC has a record of 5-8 at 
press time. If they are able to 
stand off their opponents, and. 
win their last three games, the 
team will be a ’500’ club, winning 
the same number of games they 
have lost. : | 

Although it has taken them half 
the season to develope them- 
selves, MPC has a strong defen- 
sive team. And when the players 
have their heads together and 
into the game, they play well, 
according to Coach Baines. 


Baines is happy with the progress 


the team has made. What coach 
wouldn’t be after stumbling 
through the previous season with 
only two wins to show for 15 
games played? 

The team has closed the margin 
of fielding errors from an average 
of six per game down to two. 
Earlier in the season, other teams 
were averaging three errors but 
were taking full advantage of 
MPC’s mistakes. As a result, 
although their opponents weren't 
stronger defensively, they were 


stealing more bases and. sending © 


runners home. 
Team Averages 
Batting averages for the team 
have strengthened. After sixteen 
games the ladies with the higher 


‘ averages are; pitcher, Shelly 


Lieberschik .304, and Kat Belleci 
.267. Belleci plays centerfield 
and shortstop positions. Both 
Lieverschik and Belleci have 2 
home runs to their records and 
were named Athelete of the Week 
at MPC. Other hard hitters are 
second and third basewomen, 
Sandi Apuan and Nancy Gann, 
who average .308 and .244 res- 
pectively. ~ Overall the team 
averages have been on the up- 
swing. 

It’s too bad that the season has 
come to an end, because the 
women’s softball team has clear- 
ed all of their obstacles. Con- 
fronting fast pitchers, reacting to 
plays, and working together, are 
the combination of things that can 
make or break a team effort. Even 
if they rallied it’s too late in the 
season for a comeback. But it has 
been one of MPC’s best years for 
Wojnen’s. Softball, | 


Summer registration 


Registration by mail has beguu 
and will continue for the summer 
session at MPC until May 31. 

You may also register in the 
Sudent Services Building. Office 
hours are 10a.m. to 7p.m. Mon- 


day through Thursday and 10a.m. 
 4p.m. on Fridays. 
The summer session begins 


~Monday, June 13. Further infor- 


mation is available by calling the 
college at 649-1150, ext. 259. 
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